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THE MENOMINI WORD "HAWATUK." 

BY ALANSON SKINNER. 

In his famous article on "The Algonkin Manitou," 1 Dr. William 
Jones says, "The Algonkin conception of the manitou is bound up with 
the manifold ideas that flow from an unconscious relation with the 
outside world. It is embodied in all forms of religious belief and 
practice, and is intimately associated with customs and usages that 
bear upon life and its welfare." He concludes, — 

"It has been observed that there is an unsystematic belief in a cosmic, 
mysterious property which is believed to be existing everywhere in 
nature; that the conception of the property can be thought of as im- 
personal, but that it becomes obscure and confused when the property 
becomes identified with objects in nature; that it manifests itself in 
various forms ; and that its emotional effect awakens a sense of mystery ; 
that there is a lively appreciation of its miraculous efficacy; and that 
its interpretation is not according to any regular rule, but is based on 
one's feelings, rather than one's knowledge. 

"Such in very brief statement is the conception of the manitou of 
three Algonkin peoples, — the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. It seems 
probable that the same thing holds true of other Algonkins, like the 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Menomini, and others of the central group. It 
would be interesting to know if the same conception in its general 
features extends to all other members of the family." 

With Dr. Jones's statements the writer has no quarrel, so far as the 
Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo are concerned; but in their broader appli- 
action, to the Menomini, Ojibwa, and others, they must be challenged. 
The writer has had five summers of intimate contact with the Me- 
nomini, has lived with them, has received ceremonial adoption by one 
of the chiefs, and has observed them under a long series of varying 
circumstances. He has repeatedly heard them discuss among them- 
selves, and with him, their supernatural experiences, and has collected 
over two hundred myths and legends. From these circumstances he 
feels confident that the Menomini have no such philosophical concept. 

The universe, according to their ideas, is partially peopled by an 
indefinite number of very definitely known gods, supernatural beings, 
and animals, each of which has its own name and its own peculiar 
degree of supernatural power. With this understood, we may take 
up our discussion by observing that among the Menomini the term 
corresponding to the usual Algonkin word manitu is hawatttk, and has 
1 This Journal, vol. xviii, pp. 183-190. 
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always one of three related meanings. Primarily it is a noun, meaning 
"a god, or godlike power;" for instance, the sun, the thunderers, the 
horned snakes, are all known, individually or collectively, as hawatdk 
(plural, hdw&tHkuk). The Supreme Being, or Creator, is called Mate 
Haw&tuk (or " Great God "). The word has also come to be used as a 
noun referring to the supernatural power imparted by one of these 
gods to a mortal being. Lastly, it is used as an adjective qualifying 
anything mortal or immortal, animate or inanimate, which is the seat 
of supernatural power granted by any of those beings possessing it. 

Human beings are known as hawatdk only when they have received 
this supernatural power from a god during the puberty fast ; or on rare 
occasions, when they have rendered a favor to or overcome a god ; or 
under very unusual circumstances, when they are themselves re-in- 
carnated gods, or the children of a human parent by an hawatdk. For 
example: The thunderers are exceedingly fond of mankind, and so 
desire to show their good will to mortals, that not infrequently one of 
them will come to earth, enter the body of a woman, and be born in 
the form of a human being. It is soon evident, through the remarkable 
powers of the child as a weather prophet, that it is of superhuman 
attainments; and a seer is usually called in, who dreams, and, on 
awakening, informs the child's putative parents that their offspring is 
no ordinary babe, "it is hdwatdk." 

In mythology we not infrequently find references to children who are 
tbe result of a union between an animal, most often a bear, and a human 
heing. Such children are invariably possessed of unusual, more than 
mortal, strength or sagacity, or some other quality, and are con- 
sequently hdwdtUk. 

The vast majority of human beings are, however, born without 
power, and must obtain it, if at all, through the puberty fast. This is 
the regular ordeal through which every child, male or female, passed 
at puberty, fasting in a secluded spot, practising self-mortification in 
order to arouse the pity of some one or more- of the gods, so that they 
might impart to the supplicant some of their power, that he might 
possess that much advantage over other mortals in the struggle for 
life. 

This power was invariably imparted by the god in person, and was 
generally accompanied by the presentation of a tangible object of some 
sort, sometimes even a piece of the flesh of the god itself, as a symbol 
of the actual passing of power from the god to the supplicant. In 
cases where the god actually gave a portion of its own body, this 
fragment was regarded as the seat of the power imparted; and as a 
consequence, if the recipient lost or parted with his tangible evidence, 
he lost his power simultaneously. This, of course, is not the case where 
the power is granted to a faster in a less tangible manner, for then the 
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recipient himself becomes the seat of the magic. In all such cases, 
however, the receiver must keep inviolate certain obligations to his ben- 
efactor, or else his strength is withdrawn . The greater part of Menom- 
ini folk-lore and mythology hinges upon these factors. The stories 
deal with puberty dreamers who have received power, or the offspring 
of gods and mortals who have inherited it. These heroes either over- 
whelm all comers by means of their strength, magic or physical, or 
are overwhelmed because they have failed to live up to their obligations 
placed upon them by their benefactors. 

A few examples taken from Menomini mythology and folk-lore 
collected by the writer will suffice. 

A certain man endowed with power during his puberty fast, under- 
stood by the wolf and the otter, is required to wear a wristband of fur 
of each, in which their power reposes. With these charms on his 
person, he is hawattik and invincible; but, persuaded to lay them aside, 
he becomes an ordinary mortal, and is destroyed by his enemies. 

A man assured me that he had dreamed of the Morning Star, who 
promised him hdwdlilk power and gave him a war-club. This man was 
hawat&k as long as he lived and kept the club, to the extent of the 
power vested in him. 

In passing, it may be said that actual objects, such as the war-clubs, 
are never given to the supplicant. He is in reality commanded to 
make one as a symbol of his experience and his power. Sometimes, 
however, a small living animal is placed in the body of the faster, to be 
the seat of his power as long as it remains in him. 1 

As has been stated, a tangible memento is not always given, though 
this is usually the case. Children of supernatural parents rarely have 
such a token. Ma'nabus, the culture-hero, the greatest example of 
all, had none ; yet he was exceedingly powerful, as his own body and 
mind were the seat of his hdwdlilk. 

To say in a story that any hero is hdwdtHk implies at once that he was 
favored in his puberty fast. Demonstrations are abundant. Jones 
gives an example found also among the Menomini : An old crone, having 
placed before the hero a magic bowl the food in which constantly 
replenishes itself, is astounded to see him devour it all. " Why, no one 
has ever done that before!" she exclaims. "You must be hdwdtdk." 
It turns out later that he has received power from a god during his 
puberty dream. Again, a hero, challenged contemptuously by a 
monster or minor god, remarks, "I, too, am a little bit hdwdtdk," and 
overcomes his adversary through his magic power. 

This hdwdtHk power is also apparently attributed to inanimate ob- 
jects ; but upon examination, it is soon found that the object itself has 

1 Skinner, Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini (Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. xiii, part i, p. 60). 
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no power, but is, on the other hand, merely the seat of a god or of his 
power. Thus a bowlder or waterfall to which sacrifices of tobacco are 
made is not worshipped as an hdwdtilk or god, but as the residence of an 
hdwdtilk or god. 

As the gods themselves differ in power, — from Mate Hawatuk, the 
Creator, and the Sun, etc., to the more highly regarded wild animals, 
such as the bear, the buffalo, and the weasel, — so does their ability 
to confer power differ; and the power which they confer differs in 
degree, but not in quality. Mate Hawatuk can give practically un- 
limited power, and at least once in the history of the universe did so, 
to Ma'nabus, the culture-hero; the Sun can give immense powers; and 
so on down the line, the minor gods being more circumscribed, and 
therefore able to give power in only one or a few directions, say, for war, 
love, or hunting. Yet in essence their power, or hdwdtilk, is the same as 
that given by the greater gods, the difference being very aptly likened 
to direct and alternating currents in electricity. 

This is the Menomini concept of the term hdwdtilk, — a god, the 
supernatural power imparted by a god, or the seat of this supernatural 
power. Such, I am reasonably sure from my conversations with them, 
is the Plains-Ojibwa, or Bungi, concept of the word manitu; but 
whether the more eastern Ojibwa, the Potawatomi, the Ottawa, and 
other Algonkin have the same idea, I am not prepared to state. 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 



